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TRUSTEES’  REPORT. 

To  His  Excellency , the  Governor  of  Georgia : 

In  conformity  with  the  requisitions  of  an  Act,  passed  at  the 
last  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Georgia,  “ To  Incorpo- 
rate and  endow  the  Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind,”  the  Trus- 
tees respectfully  present  their 

FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

The  Trustees  shortly  after  the  passage  of  the  Act  referred  to, 
organized  the  Board  by  the  election  of  a President,  Treasurer, 
and  Secretary,  and  proceeded  to  appoint  Mr.  W.  S.  Fortescue, 
Principal,  Mr.  M.  B.  Clark,  Musical  Instructor,  Miss  Hannah 
Gtjillan,  Female  Teacher,  and  Mrs.  J.  Griswold,  Matron. 

Until  last  October  the  Institution  occupied  a dwelling  on  the 
corner  of  Third  and  Sassafras  Streets,  Macon — but  there  being 
a necessity  of  more  spacious  accommodations,  a removal  was 
then  made  to  a building  erected  by  the  city  for  an  Hospital,  about 
half  a mile  Southwest  of  the  Southwestern  Railroad  Depot. 

The  present  location  is  regarded  only  as  temporary,  being  in 
many  respects  undesirable. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state,  that,  though  this  infant  In- 
stitution has  had  to  contend  with  difficulties  incident  to  new  and 
untried  enterprises,  its  progress  has,  to  a good  degree,  realized 
the  expectations  of  its  friends. 

As  is  common  at  the  commencement  of  similar  Institutions, 
one  of  the  most  serious  obstacles,  has  been  the  almost  insur- 
mountable difficulty  of  inducing  those  who  most  need  the  facili- 
ties we  offer,  to  come  forward  and  improve  them. 

Although  there  is  a large  number  of  blind  children  in  our 
State,  and  although  no  means  have  been  left  untried  to  place 
the  advantages  of  the  Institution  before  their  parents  and  guar- 
dians, we  have  as  yet,  been  able  to  obtain  but  very  few  pupils. 
Advertisements,  circulars,  and  letters,  have  been  addressed,  not 
only  to  the  persons  immediately  interested,  but  to  clergymen 
and  other  gentlemen  who  were  supposed  to  take  an  interest  in 
such  matters  ; also,  to  every  Ordinary  in  the  State,  besides 
which,  at  much  expense,  personal  visits  have  been  made  by  our 
intelligent  Principal,  and  during  the  past  summer  a party  of 
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the  benevolent  purposes  possible  and  desirable,  with  what  suc- 
cess, and  wi>k  wimt  Tmtt. 

Besides  the  objects  of  all  well  conducted  Boarding  Schools — 
the  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical  training  of  pupils  prepara- 
tory to  entering  upon  the  pursuits  of  life — Institutions  lor  the 
blind  in  our  country,  and  especially  those  at  Boston,  New  York, 
and  Philadelphia,  have  included  two  other  parts  of  education  as 
most  important — the  teaching  of  Work  and  Music  ; a mechani- 
cal employment  to  accustom  the  early  habits  of  industry,  as  a 
preventative  from  the  indolence  and  listlessness  to  which  those 
would  be  peculiarly  liable  who  are  deprived  of  usual  powers  of 
activity,  as  well  as  for  a means  of  support ; a knowledge  of  Vo- 
cal and  Instrumental  Music,  for  such  as  have  capacity,  as  an 
innocent,  cheerful  recreation  to  those  deprived  of  many  com- 
mon pleasures ; but  especially,  as  affording  to  those  endowed 
with  particular  taste  and  talent  for  music,  the  most  agreeable  and 
independent  way  of  livelihood  that  the  blind  can  pursue. 

The  blind  pupil  when  first  brought  under  instruction  is  usually 
hindered  bv  more  than  the  mere  fact  of  not  seeing.  Whether 
born  blind  or  early  deprived  of  sight  by  disease  or  uccident,  the 
body  has  generally  been  enfeebled  by  want  of  the  constant  ac- 
tivity natural  to  youth — the  mental  development  checked  by  lack 
of  instruction — t he  disposition  impaired  by  the  insulting  pity  of 
strangers  and  the  mistaken  tenderness  of  friends,  and  energy  of 
character  is  deficient  from  the  habit  of  yielding  to,  rather  than 
overcoming  difficulties. 

These  mental  and  moral  impediments  yield  to  the  influences  of 
a well  ordered  school,  and  the  congenial  society  of  school-'wae- 
t*rt< ; but  the  physical  infirmity  continues,  in  many  cases,  a 
serious  check  to  progress. 

Where  blindness  is  the  result  of  general  disease,  the  constitu- 
tion is  usually  shattered.  Therefore,  in  the  physical  training, 
there  is  needed  unusual  care  of  the  health,  nourishing  and  varied 
diet,  every  facility  for  fresh  air  and  exercise,  spacious  halls  and 
piazzas,  broad  smooth  walks  for  promenading,  and  large  level 
sandy  plots  for  play-grounds,  lofty,  well  ventilated  apartments, 
and  ample  conveniences  for  frequent  bathing,  warm  and  cold. 

In  mental  cultivation,  more  than  the  common  degree  of  time, 
patience  and  expense  is  needed  ; it  is  mostly  oral;  the  duty  of 
the  teacher  in  the  class,  being  to  convey  all  that  knowledge  which 
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in  other  schools  is  imparted,  in  a great  measure,  through  books, 
leaving  only  recitations  and  explanations  in  the  class.  Hence, 
there  is  required  a larger  number  of  Instructors,  and  the  pro. 
gress,  upon  the  whole,  is  slower  ; though  not  necessarily  less 
thorough  and  accurate,  except  in  natural  science. 

The  books  in  raised  print  are  few  in  number,  and  from  their 
expensiveness  and  bulk,  will  remain  so  ; yet,  reading  them,  is 
important  to  the  blind  ; not  so  much  as  a means  of  acquiring 
general  knowledge,  as  in  learning  Orthography,  and  above  all,  in 
enabling  them  to  search  the  Scriptures  for  themselves. 

Maps  and  Globes  constructed  for  the  blind,  are  costly — yet, 
without  them,  no  satisfactory  acquaintance  with  Geography  can 
be  gained. 

Reading  raised  print,  writing  on  grooved  boards,  Geography, 
Grammar,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry,  and  Natural  Philoso- 
phy, (with  some  superficial  general  information  on  Natural 
Sciences,)  are  all  the  branches  usually  attempted.  In  these,  es- 
pecially Mathematics,  the  proficiency  of  the  blind  pupil  com- 
pares favorably  with  that  of  the  seeing,  except  in  Reading  and 
Writing. 

Much  time  should  be  spent  by  teachers  in  conveying  general 
information  by  reading  aloud,  books,  papers  and  periodicals. 
Great  benefit  will  result  to  the  blind  from  giving  to  them  that  gen- 
eral intelligence  and  refinement  of  mind,  which  by  enabling  them 
to  converse  with  wisdom  and  grace,  will  entitle  them  to  the  so- 
ciety, which  will  farther  elevate  and  secure  from  sensual  plea- 
sures. Conversation  must  always  be  their  chief  solace  and 
amusement,  the  most  innocent  and  beneficial,  if  rightly  conduct- 
ed— the  most  at  command. 

In  the  older  Institutions  for  the  blind  in  our  country,  all  of  the 
pupils  capable  are  taught  singing  and  playing  on  the  Piano  ; the 
males  also  acquire  the  practice  of  various  instruments  ; those 
who  have  most  talent  are  fitted  for  Organists  in  Churches  and 
Teachers  of  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music.  A full  Choir  and 
Orchestra  are  formed  among  the  pupils,  which  add  to  the  interest 
of  worship  in  the  school,  and  in  Exhibitions  and  Concerts,  give 
to  the  public  pleasing  proofs  of  the  benefits  of  the  course  of  Ed- 
ucation. 

The  workshops  are  never  a source  of  much  profit  to  the  In- 
stitution ; but,  on  the  contrary,  require  a liberal  expenditure, 
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and  much  care  in  selecting  such  simple  manufactures  as  can 
most  nearly  be  completed  by  the  blind,  and  will  bring  the  most 
return  for  hand-labor.  Assistance  in  preparing  the  materials  and 
giving  them  *rt,  and  in  finishing  the  articles,  is  always  indispensa- 
ble ; even  after  the  pupil  is  well  instructed  in  his  handicraft. 
Scarcely  any  are  fitted  to  go  out  into  the  world  and  support  them- 
selves, either  as  journeymen  or  masters,  by  their  trade,  exposed 
to  general  competition.  Yet,  when  engaged  in  Work  Depart, 
merits  established  in  connection  with  the  School,  and  so  adminis- 
tered as  to  favor  the  efforts  of  graduate  pupils,  they  may  maintain 
themselves  in  comfort. 

Among  the  branches  of  handicraft  taught  in  different  Institu- 
tions are  the  making  brushes,  baskets,  brooms  and  band- boxes, 
and  the  weaving  of  mats  and  rag-carpets. 

For  the  full  course  of  instruction,  eight  years  is  none  too 
much  ; and  even  then,  unless  the  pupil  enters  at  a later  age  than 
is,  in  many  cases  advisable,  the  term  of  tuition  will  expire  be- 
fore sufficient  maturity  of  mind  and  character  is  reached. 

According  to  the  Census  of  1840,  there  were  136  blind  in  this 
State  ; by  the  Census  of  1850,  their  number  had  increased  to 
230.  From  reliable  information,  we  are  assured  that  this  last 
return  is  too  small,  and  300  is  nearer  the  right  number. 

It  becomes  a matter  deserving  serious  inquiry,  whether  or 
not,  this  hitherto  neglected  and  increasing  portion  of  our 
population  shall  remain  without  education  and  the  means  of 
maintenance.  The  mass  of  them  have  not  received  even  the 
rudiments  of  education,  and  are  growing  up  to  ignorance  and 
helplessness.  Many  have  only  learned  the  lessons  of  vice. 
Shall  these  neglected  children  of  misfortune  remain  only  a re- 
proach and  useless  burden  to  community  ? mere  objects  of  com- 
miseration ? The  experience  of  other  States  has  conclusively 
shown  that  this  is  not  their  necessary  condition.  Their  minds 
can  be  cultivated  to  the  highest  degree  of  refinement  ; they  are 
capable  of  learning  abstruse  sciences  and  mechanic  arts ; their 
morafss.are  equally  susceptible  of  improvement ; they  can  be 
fitted  for  tin.- purest  social  pleasures.  It  has  been  shown,  too, 
that  from  being  indigent  and  burthensome,  non-producers  and 
consumers  only,  they  can  be  elevated  to  the  sphere  of  active,  and 
happy  co-laborers  in  the  common  pursuits  of  life.  It  is  the  just 
pride  of  Institutions  for  the  Jblind  that  they  have  thus  raised  their 
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pupils  from  the  dependent  and  degraded  conditions,  which  too 
long  seemed  their  fate,  to  honorable  and  profitable  avocations. 

These  results  have  been  seen  in  those  States  that  have  pro- 
vided liberally  for  the  instruction  of  this  class.  Twenty-five 
States  of  the  Union  have  made  legislative  provisions  for  their 
education,  chiefly  by  endowing  Institutions  established  by  private 
enterprise  and  beneficience. 

Georgia  has  liberally  provided  for  the  education  of  her  rising 
generations.  No  portion  of  the  community  have  stronger  claims 
to  educational  aid  than  the  blind. 

Surely,  we  may  trust  that  the  encouragement  so  lately  given 
to  this  cause,  is  but  an  earnest  of  complete  and  permanent  sup- 
port, soon  to  be  established. 

To  show  how  the  importance  of  educating  the  blind  is  estima- 
ted in  some  of  the  most  intelligent  States  in  the  Union,  we  ap- 
pend the  following  table  of  expenditures  made  for  this  purpose  : 


New  York, — For  Buildings,  8150,000 

“ “ Annual  Appropriation,  30,000 

Pennsylvania — Buildings,  80,000 

“ Burch  Legacy,  180,000 

“ Annual  Appropriation,  12,000 

Massachusetts — Annual  Income,  25,000 

Ohio — Buildings,  50,000 

“ Annual  Appropriation,  15,000 

Indiana — Buildings,  70,000 

“ Annual  Appropriation,  19,000 

Missouri — Buildings  (to  begin  with)  20,000 

“ Annual  Appropriation,  5,000 


This  Institution  has  labored  under  much  embarrassment  from 
the  want  of  a suitable  building,  and  the  necessity  of  occupying 
temporarily  inconvenient  tenements. 

The  Trustees  beg  leave  to  urge  upon  the  Legislature  and  the 
benevolent  and  public  spirited  citizens  of  our  State,  the  vital  im- 
portance to  their  undertaking  of  speedily  procuring  the  erection 
of  a permanent  and  well  constructed  edifice.  Until  this  is  done, 
the  proper  system  of  educating  the  blind  cannot  have  its  full  and 
effectual  development.  Sufficient  space  should  be  provided  for 
the  largest  number  of  pupils  that  may  be  expected  for  several 
years.  The  plan  of  the  building  can  then  be  adapted  to  the  pe- 
culiar and  ample  arrangements  indispensable  in  schools  for  the 
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blind  ; where  the  two  sexes  are  to  partake  the  benefits  of  one 
complete  organization  of  every  branch,  with  an  united  corps  of 
teachers  under  one  settled  policy  and  efficient  superintendence, 
yet  with  the  strict  separation  demanded  by  prudence  and  proprie- 
ty. The  addition  of  Music  in  its  several  varieties  and  different 
kinds  of  handicraft,  to  Literary  studies,  demands  an  increase  of 
room  and  its  peculiar  adaptation.  Provision  for  air  and  exer- 
cise for  those  whose  infirmity  restricts  them  almost  entirely  to 
the  limits  of  the  institution  (whilst  it  lessens  the  impulse  to  health- 
ful activity)  still  farther  extends  the  requirements  for  space  with- 
in and  out  of  doors. 

Common  prudence  and  humanity  would  determine  that  in 
buildings  where  a large  number  of  blind  children  are  to  be  as- 
sembled, especial  security  from  fire  should  be  provided,  although 
at  much  increase  of  expense. 

From  all  these  considerations,  it  is  evident  that  the  wise  econ- 
omy which  is  careful  not  to  sacrifice  great  utility  to  small  savings 
compels  to  a larger  outlay  in  erecting  bnildings  suitable  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind,  than  would  be  needed  for  other  classes. 
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ACT  OF  INCORPORATION. 

AN  ACT  TO  INCORPORATE  AND  ENDOW  THE  GEORGIA  AcADEMV 

for  the  Blind. 

Section  1st.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  of  Georgia  in  General.  Assembly  met,  and 
it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  That  Nathan  C. 
Munroe,  Absalom  H.  Chappell,  John  B.  Lamar,  Edwin  B.  Weed, 
James  M.  Green,  Edwin  Graves,  and  Robert  A.  Smith,  Trus- 
tees of  the  Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind,  and  all  who,  acc  jrding 
to  the  constitution  and  laws  are,  or  shall,  become  members  there- 
of, be  and  they  are  hereby  declared  to  be  a body  corporate,  by 
the  name  and  style  of  “ The  Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind,” 
and  by  the  same  corporate  name  shall  have  perpetual  succession, 
be  capable  to  buy,  hold,  and  sell  real  and  personal  estate,  make 
contracts,  sue  and  be  sued,  to  use  a common  seal,  or  to  break  or 
renew  the  same  at  pleasure. 

Sec.  2.  Andbeit  further  enacted,  That  the  said  Academy  shall 
be  governed  by  such  constitution  and  laws  as  are  now  in  exist- 
ence, until  the  same  be  altered  by  the  members  thereof,  and  that 
the  members  of  said  Academy  shall  have  power  to  make,  alter, 
or  repeal  their  constitution  and  laws  in  such  manner  as  they  shall 
deem  expedient : Provided,  That  nothing  in  the  same  be  contra- 
ry to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  this  State,  or  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  Trustees  of  said 
Academy  shall  be  empowered  to  receive  all  gifts,  grants,  legacies, 
privileges,  and  immunities,  which  now  belong  to  said  Academy, 
or  which  hereafter  may  be  made  or  bequeathed  to  it,  and  no  mis- 
nomer of  the  corporation,  or  other  technical  error,  shall  prevent 
its  right  from  vesting  wherever  it  may  appear,  or  shall  be  ascer- 
tained, that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  party  or  parties  to  give, 
grant,  or  bequeath  any  property,  real  or  personal,  or  any  right 
or  interest  to  the  said  corporation. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  Trustees  aforesaid 
shall  have  the  power  of  appointing  such  officers,  teachers  and 
matrons,  as  may  be  necessary  for  said  Academy,  to  fix  their  sal- 
aries, and  prescribe  their  duties,  and  the  same,  or  any  of  the 
same,  to  remove  or  discontinue  when  they  may  think  proper. 
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Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  Trustees  aforesaid 
shall  have  a general  supervision  and  control  over  the  affairs  of 
said  Academy,  shall  prescribe  the  course  of  studies,  establish  the 
rates  of  tuition,  adjust  the  expenses,  and  adopt  such  regulations, 
not  otherwise  provided  for,  as  the  interest  of  the  Academy  may 
require. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  Trustees  aforesaid 
shall  select  indigent  blind  persons  from  different  counties  of  the 
State,  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  twenty,  and  maintain  and 
educate  them  gratuitously  so  far  as  the  funds  of  the  said  Acad- 
emy will  admit ; the  said  Trustees  shall  present  an  annual  re- 
port to  his  Excellency,  the  Governor,  containing  the  number  of 
such  indigent  pupils,  with  their  names  and  places  of  residence ; 
also  a detailed  report  of  the  condition  of  said  Academy,  and  of 
the  number  of  pupils  therein,  accompanied  with  a statement  of 
all  its  receipts  and  expenditures  during  the  preceding  year. 

Sec.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  to  aid  the  funds,  and 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  said  Academy,  his  Excellency,  the 
Governor,  is  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  draw  his  war- 
rant on  the  State  Treasurer,  in  favor  of  the  Trustees  aforesaid, 
for  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars,  to  be  paid  in  the  year  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  fifty-two,  and  shall  draw  his  warrant  on  the 
State  Treasurer,  in  favor  of  the  said  Trustees,  for  the  further 
sum  of  five  thousand  dollars,  to  be  paid  in  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-three. 
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RECAPITULATION  : 

Salaries  of  Officers,  : : : 

$1700 

00 

Manufacturing,  : : : : 

: 42 

00 

Music,  : : : : : 

: 299 

11 

Rents,  :::::: 

: 450 

00 

School  Apparatus,  : : : 

: 92 

31 

Servant  Hire,  : : : : : 

: 248 

25 

Groceries  and  Provisions,  : : 

: 1262 

43 

Furniture,  : : : : 

617 

60 

Travelling  Expenses,  : : : 

: 362 

54 

Miscellaneous  do.  : : : 

: 149 

54 

$5323  79 
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Thanks  are  returned  to  the  Editors  and  Publishers  of  the  fol- 
lowing papers,  for  the  gratuitous  and  welcome  supply  : 

Georgia  Telegraph , Macon.  Cassville  Standard. 

Journal  Messenger,  “ American  Union,  Griffin. 

Federal  Union,  Milledgeville,  Ga. 

The  public  are  respectfully  invited  to  visit  the  Institution  and 
examine  the  progress  of  the  Pupils — during  any  afternoon  in 
the  week  (Sundays  excepted.) 

Articles  of  Fancy  Work  by  the  Pupils  will  be  exhibited  and 
can  be  purchased. 

The  Trustees  are  under  obligations  to  Mr.  R.  R.  Cuyler, 
President  of  the  Central  Rail  Road  ; Hon.  J.  P.  King,  Presi- 
dent Georgia  Rail  Road ; Mr.  Isaac  Scott,  President  of  the 
Macon  and  Western  Rail  Road  ; Mr.  L.  O.  Reynolbs,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Southwestern  Rail  Road,  for  great  liberality  in  al- 
lowing the  Teachers  and  pupils  of  the  Academy  to  pass  without 
charge  over  their  respective  lines  of  travel,  and  also  to  the  sub- 
ordinate officers  upon  these  roads  for  their  kind  and  gentlemanly 
attentions. 


NAMES. 

Hodges,  Frs.  M. 
Reed,  George 
Wilkins,  Wm. 
Boyd,  Elender 
Farmer,  Mary 
Hall,  Eliza 
Lane,  Harriet 
Overby,  Rhoda 
Steadman,  Eliz. 
Zachary  Eliz. 
"Mary  Wimberly, 
*Martha  Wootten, 
*John  M.  Aiken, 


LIST  OF  PUPILS. 


AGE.  RESIDENCE. 

ENTERED  SCHOOL. 

12  yrs.  Carroll  Co., 

July,  1851. 

15  yrs.  Cass  Co. 

Oct.  1852. 

14  yrs.  Campbell  Co. 

Sept.  1852. 

31  yrs.  Carroll  Co. 

Jan.  1853. 

13  yrs.  Newton  Co. 

Aug.  1851. 

12  yrs.  Cass  Co. 

March  1852. 

13  yrs.  Oglethorpe  Co. 

March  1852. 

11  yrs.  Walker  Co. 

May  1852. 

13  yrs.  Walker  Co. 

Oct.  1852. 

19  yrs.  Harris  Co. 

Sept.  1853. 

17  yrs.  Bibb  Co, 

July,  1851.  Left  October, 

1851. 

26  yrs.  Baldwin  Co. 

July,  1851.  Left  January, 

1852 

19  yrs.  Butts  Co. 

Oct.  1852.  Left  December,  1852 

Withdrawn  by  their  friends. 
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GEORGIA  ACADEMY  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  Academic  Term  is  ten  months,  divided  into  two  Ses- 
sions : the  first  from  January  1st  to  July  1st;  the  second  from 
September  1st,  to  January  1st. 

The  Vacation  will  be  from  July  1st,  to  September  1st  ; during 
which  time  the  pupils  are  expected  to  visit  their  parents  or 
guardians. 

C I R’C  I'LAlt. 

By  an  Act  of  the  last  Legislature,  provision  was  made  to  have 
a limited  number  of  indigent  blind  persons  maintained  and  edu- 
cated in  the  Academy.  Barents  or  Guardians  of  such  are  re- 
quested to  make  application  for  their  admission,  at  an  early  day, 
to  become  beneficiaries  of  the  State’s  bounty,  as  only  a limited 
number  can  be  received.  The  children  of  those  parents,  only, 
who  are  unable  to  educate  them,  are  entitled  to  this  provision. 

Blind  persons  from  this  and  other  States  will  be  received  into 
the  Academy,  by  paying  for  tuition,  board,  Arc.,  $200  per  annum; 
one  half  to  be  paid  in  advance,  the  balance  before  tiie  close  of 
the  second  session. 

CC7~  All  applications  in  behalf  of  indigent  or  pay  pupils,  and 
all  letters,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Principal  of  the  Georgia 
Academy  for  the  Blind,  Macon,  Ga. 

Every  pupil  is  expected  to  come  provided  with  two  or  more 
changes  of  suitable  clothing. 

Persons  under  twelve  and  over  twenty  years  of  age  are  not 
usually  admitted  as  pupils  of  the  Academy. 

Those  who  apply  for  the  admission  of  any  blind  person,  must, 
in  their  application,  answer  the  following  questions  : 

1.  What  is  the  address  of  the  Parent  or  Guardian  ? 

2.  What  is  the  name  of  the  person  for  whom  application  is 
made?  When  and  where  born  ? 

3.  Is  he  or  she  entirely  blind  ? What  caused  the  blindness? 
Have  proper  medical  efforts  been  made  to  restore  sight  ? 

4.  Is  he  or  she  of  sound  health  and  capable  of  receiving  in- 
struction ? 

5.  Has  he  or  she  ever  been  subject  to  convulsions,  or  to  any 
cutaneous  or  scrofulous  affection  which  may  be  communicated 
to  the  pupils  ? 

6.  What  are  his  or  her  moral  character  and  personal  habits? 

7.  What  church  is  it  desired  fur  him  or  her  to  attend  ? 

8.  Are  the  Parent,  Guardian  or  friends  able  to  pay  any,  and 
what  amount,  towards  his  or  her  maintenance  and  education. 

JAMES  M.  GREEN, 

NATHAN  C.  MIJNHOE, 

ROBERT  A SMITH, 

JOHN  B LAMAR, 

EDWIN  B WEED, 

EDWIN  GRAVES, 

NATHAN  BASS. 


-Trustkp.s. 
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